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This paper discusses state-level articulation agreements and 
the transfer behavior of college students. Several studies are described, 
most notably Kintzer and Wattenbarger ' s (1985) finding that, in the 
mid-1980s, eight states had formal and legally based policies and 22 
additional states had state system policies. The authors assert that, given 
the likelihood that the majority of today’s college students will transfer at 
least once during their college education, it is imperative that states have 
articulation agreements that facilitate this transfer. The authors' study, 
also discussed in this paper, sought to update Kintzer and Wattenbarger ' s 
research. In spring 1999, a two-page survey was sent to the executive 
directors of state higher education and community college agencies, asking 
about the existence of articulation agreements. Findings included: (1) 

respondents for 34 of the 43 states in the study indicated that their state 
had developed a formal, statewide articulation agreement; (2) 27 of these 
states had developed or amended their agreements since the Kintzer and 
Wattenbarger study; (3) the traditional view of transfer as an upwardly 
vertical movement from the two-year to the four-year college dominated the 
agreements; and (4) 70% of the states had designated one or more associate 

degrees as a degree that would automatically transfer to all four-year public 
institutions within the states. (EMH) 
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Traditional views of four-year college student attendance assume that students will 
graduate from the college at which they first matriculate. For example, the Southern 
Educational Foundation (1995) has stated, "No student enters a four-year college or 
university expecting to dropout or leave without graduating" (p. 1). Similarly, traditional 
views of community college students desiring a baccalaureate is that they will complete 
their associate’s degree at the community college before they transfer to the four-year 
college from which they wish to graduate (Piland, 1995). 

While these assumptions may once have been realistic, they are no longer valid for a 
significant number of students. McCormick & Carroll (1997), in their examination of 
NCES data, concluded that more than 25% of students matriculating at a four-year 
college transfer (as cited in Porter, 2000). Using data from the Beginning Postsecondary 
Student Longitudinal Study, Berkner, Lorn, and Clune (2000) tracked for three years 
students who started their higher education in 1995-96. They found that 20% of the 
students who began at a four-year college transferred within three years (p. iv). Many of 
these ytudents transferred to two-year colleges in a phenomenon known as "reverse 
transfer" (Townsend, 1999). Furthermore, 24% of the students who began at a public 
community college indicated they intended to transfer to a four-year college before 
completing an associate’s degree (p. vi), and 12% of the students who began at a two-year 
college actually did so (Berkner, Lorn, & Clune, 2000, p. 8). 

Not only do students’ transfer behaviors contradict traditional views of college 
attendance patterns, their behaviors also illustrate a high rate of interinstitutional transfer. 
After examining several national student data bases, Adelman (1999) concluded that by 
2000, “we will easily surpass a 60 percent multi-institutional attendance rate (p. vii). He 
also found that "sixteen percent of postsecondary students (and 18 percent of bachelor's 
degree completers) engaged in alternating or simultaneous enrollment patterns" (p. viii). 
Single-institution studies have also illustrated how some students transfer among 
institutions (e.g., DesJardins, 1999; Kearney, Townsend, & Kearney, 1995; Piland, 

1995), attend community colleges during the summer to hasten their baccalaureate 
program, and concurrently enroll in two-year and four-year colleges (Townsend, 2000). 



1 This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Higher Education, held in Sacramento, California, in November 2000. 
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Attending two or more colleges while pursuing the baccalaureate occurs for several 
reasons. One is the growth of community colleges over the past few decades. In 1960 
there were over 600 community colleges. By 1998 there were 1600, including branch 
campuses (Phillippe, 2000, p. 10). Partly because there are so many community college 
campuses, they enroll a high percentage of first-time college-goers. In 1997 44.9% of 
students began their higher education at the community college (Phillippe, 2000, p. 42). 
Other factors contributing to transfer include the mobility of the American populace. 
Students transfer partly because they or their families move to another residence. Also, 
there is a wide range of institutional options open to students, particularly in certain 
geographical areas (Townsend, 2000). Students can choose from public, private non- 
den omi national, private church-affiliated, or proprietary two- or four-year colleges. If 
they don’t like one type of institution, they decide to transfer to another. 

These factors combine to create a multiplicity of transfer patterns, including the 
following: 

(1) Transferring from a two-year college to a four-year college, either before or 
after completing an associate’s degree. 

(2) Transferring from a two-year college to another two-year college. 

(3) Transferring from a four-year college to another four-year college. 

(4) Transferring from a four-year college to a two-year college. 

(5) Transferring among several two- and four-year colleges. 

(6) Matriculating at a four-year college, taking two-year colleges courses during 
the summer, and transferring these courses into the four-year program. 

(7) Enrolling concurrently at both a two-year and a four-year college and 
transferring the two-year courses into the four-year program. 

(8) Taking dual credit courses offered by a community college and, upon 
graduation from high school, transferring these credits to a four-year college. 

History and Nature of State-Level Articulation Agreements 

Traditionally, only the first pattern, transferring from the two-year college to the four- 
year college, has been viewed as the pattern to be encouraged and facilitated. 
Additionally, the expectation was that two-year students would transfer only after they 
completed a transfer degree— typically the Associate of Arts (A. A.) but in some states the 
Associate of Science (A.S.) degree as well. Consequently, throughout much of the 20 th 
century, this transfer was encouraged through the development of institutional 
articulation agreements specifying conditions under which the A. A. and sometimes the 
A.S. would transfer to another college. Thus an articulation agreement would specify 
which courses, programs and degrees the receiving institution will accept from the 
sending institution. Typically a community college developed an articulation agreement 
with a four-year college or university to which many of its students transferred. 
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In the 1940s and 1950s, national attention began to be paid to ways institutions could 
facilitate transfer between community colleges and four-year institutions. In the 1960s 
research conducted by Knoell and Medsker emphasized the need for state-level transfer 
policies (Witt, Wattenbarger, Gollattscheck, & Suppiger, 1994). Transfer policies at the 
state-level usually (but not always) provide the broad rationale and justification for the 
development of articulation agreements. Transfer policies often include general 
principles (e.g. transfer students should receive comparable treatment as native students) 
or recommendations to institutions. One such recommendation might be that students 
who complete all of their general education at the sending institution should be 
considered to have completed all of their general education requirements at the receiving 
institution, a recommendation made by the Illinois Board of Higher Education (1997). 
These broad policies are not the same as articulation agreements, which are essentially 
the contracts that implement the policies. Articulation agreements generally specify the 
number of credit hours and the subject matter that will transfer. For example, one would 
expect to see horizontal, vertical, and reverse articulation agreements in states where the 
state educational agency has transfer policies that declare that “two- and four-year 
institutions are equal partners in the provision of the first two year of undergraduate 
education.” 

It has only been in the past three decades that state-level articulation agreements were 
developed. These agreements include all public colleges in a state system and in some 
states, also include private colleges within the state. A state may develop and implement 
a statewide articulation agreement, but may not have written any actual policies that 
provide the general principles for these articulation agreements. 

Noting that the first statewide agreement was developed in Florida in 1971, Kintzer and 
Wattenbarger (1985) researched which states had official agreements in the mid 1980s. 
They found that eight states, including Florida, had “formal and legally : based policies” 
and 22 additional states had “state system policies” (p. 23). Two states, Nevada and 
South Carolina, had both kinds of policies. The formal, legally-based policies were 
characterized by "(1) the breadth of general education acceptable for transfer, (2) the 
emphasis on completion of the associate degree prior to transfer, (3) the legal nature of 
the agreements, i.e., state law, state education code, or master plan policy, [and] (4) the 
inclusion of articulation as well as transfer provisions" (p. 29). State system policies 
focused on transfer between the community college system and the university system 
within a state and emphasized "the processes of transfer, i.e., formulas for granting 
credits toward lower division and major requirements" (p. 34). In addition to these state 
policies, in 21 states institutions or state systems had voluntarily developed articulation 
agreements. Two of these states, California and New York, also had a state system 
policy. 

Most state-level policies and agreements only addressed upwardly vertical transfer 
between public institutions. However, Kintzer and Wattenbarger found that Rhode Island 
included transfer from 4-year colleges to 2-year colleges and between 2-year colleges. 
Two-year students who transfer to another community college are called “lateral 
transfers.” In the early 1980s these students were “perhaps the largest and least 
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accommodated group of transfer students” (Kintzer, 1983, p.2). Lack of attention to this 
group meant that it might be harder to transfer between two-year colleges than from the 
two-year college to the four-year college (p. 2). 

The early state-level agreements also assumed that most students would transfer from a 
2-year college to a 4-year college with what has been designated as the transfer degrees, 
the Associate of Arts (A. A.) and sometimes the Associate of Science (A.S.). Occasionally 
a state agreement provided for transfer of a general education core of courses, in the 
event that a two-year student wanted to transfer before completing the A. A. or A.S. 
degree, but little attention was paid to facilitating transfer of just a few courses (Kintzer, 
1983). No attention was paid to the possibility of transferring with an A. A.S. degree. It 
may be that in the early 1970s when state-level agreements were first being developed, 
few community college students with an Associate of Applied Science (A. A.S.) degree 
sought to transfer to a four-year college. The A. A.S. is considered to be a non-transfer 
degree and is sometimes designated as such in a state, e.g., Tennessee. Currently, 
however, many students who have an A. A.S. or who have taken non liberal-arts courses 
seek to transfer to a four-year college (Cohen & Brawer, 1996; Cohen & Ignash, 1994; 
Striplin, 2000). 

Given the likelihood that the majority of today’s college students will transfer at least 
once during their college education and many will transfer two or more times (Adelman, 
1999), it is imperative that states have articulation agreements that facilitate this transfer. 
Additionally, the agreements need to reflect the reality of the diverse transfer patterns 
noted above and not adhere to reactionary patterns based on traditional views of how 
students should transfer, i.e., in the upwardly vertical pattern and only with an A. A. or 
A.S. degree. 



_ _ Purpose 

Therefore, we sought to update Kintzer and Wattenbarger’s examination of state-level 
transfer agreements, and also to determine to what extent current (1999) state-level 
articulation agreements reflect an awareness of current college attendance pattern. 

Methodology 

In Spring 1999, we sent a researcher-designed, two-page survey to the executive directors 
of state higher education and community college agencies. Prior to sending the survey, 
we asked experts in articulation to analyze and suggest needed changes in the content of 
the survey, which was then pilot tested with representatives from four state agencies. In 
the final survey, respondents were asked to indicate whether their state had an articulation 
agreement. If the answer was yes, respondents were to indicate the year the agreement 
was established and amended and to check off what was included or covered in the 
agreement, including the following: (1) transfer directions (2- to 4-year, 2-year to 2-year, 
4-year to 4-year, 4-year to 2-year), (2) transfer sectors (public, private, for profit), and (3) 
transfer components (associate degree only or general education core and/or 
requirements). Additionally, respondents were to indicate if a state also used a common 
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